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FOREWORD 


The Department of Fine Arts of Oberlin College wishes to 
express its appreciation to Mr. George R. Hann of Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania, for his generosity both in lending the icons for 
this exhibition and in furnishing the cuts reproduced in this 
catalogue. 


CLARENCE WARD, Director 
The Dudley Peter Allen 
Memorial Art Museum 


May, 1945 
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Notes on an Exhibition 


of Russian Icons 


From the Collection of George R. Hann 


"It is not the painting itself that is the object of religious 
devotion and adoration, but the personages or events con- 
Stituting the prototype of the image.’”’—(ST. BASIL) 


To an art public accustomed to the chromatic rhythms of a 
Roualt or a Matisse, the expressive distortions of a Picasso, or 
the fantastic imagery of a Dali an exhibition of such an esoteric 
art as that of the Russian icon should occasion little surprise. 
Since, however, this popular manifestation of the art of old 
Russia has attracted but little attention in America until a 
decade or so ago’ a brief sketch of the origin and purpose of the 
icon, and of Byzantine art in which both the Russian and Greek 
examples had their roots, may be helpful. 

The term icon, from the Greek word meaning image, is ap- 
plied generally to any representation of figures or scenes from 
sacred literature held in veneration by the devout of the east 
Christian church but specifically applied to the portrayal of 
such subjects on portable panels, usually of wood but occasion- 
ally of metal or mosaic. The origin of the icon in this latter 
sense is undoubtedly to be sought in the Graeco-Egyptian 
mummy portraits found in large quantities in Fayum, Egypt, 
which in turn reflect a much older tradition. The custom of 
portraying the exact likeness of the deceased on mummy cloths 
or coffins, used in ancient Egypt to propitiate the Ka or double 
of the dead man, appears to have been transferred to Christian 
burials. The Christians, however, often removed the portrait 
from the sarcophagus, introduced characters from the Scrip- 


The first public exhibition of Russian icons in the United States was 
a showing sponsored by the American Russian Institute in 1930 at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. See A Avinoft, Russian Icons, Collec- 
tion of George R. Hann (Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh: 1944), In- 
troduction. Since it was necessary to prepare this catalogue before the 
icons arrived in Oberlin I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. 
Avinoff’s excellent catalogue of the Carnegie Institute exhibition. 
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tures and made the panel painting an object of veneration. Thus 
the icon was born. Furthermore, the wax process known as 
encaustic, largely used in the mummy portraits, was gradually 
supplanted by the less difficult process of tempera.’ 

At the conclusion of the iconoclastic controversy in 842 the 
icon assumed an extraordinary popularity, a popularity that has 
persisted down to the present. Icons were not only used in the 
churches where they adorned the iconostasis, the screen sepa- 
rating the worshippers from the altar in the Greek church, but 
were to be found in the humblest cottage as well as in the man- 
sions of the wealthy. Both in Byzantium and in old Russia the 
icon became the inveterate companion of the pious and was 
often thought to be endowed with miraculous powers. For in- 
stance, “Our Lady of Vladimir,” a famous Byzantine icon, 
brought according to Russian chronicles to Suzdal in northern 
Russia “by ship from Constantinople” and thence installed 
about 1150 in the church of the Assumption in Vladimir, was 
taken to Moscow in 1395 in order that it might turn back the 
hordes of Tamerlane. Having accomplished its mission this 
symbol of divine intervention was allowed to remain in the 
new capital it had saved from destruction. It is now in the 
Moscow museum* having been freed recently from the dozen 
or so layers of repainting that had long obscured the original 
workmanship. 

Because of the veneration held by the devout for the indi- 


*Even the tempera technique was apparently influenced by the ancient 
method of encaustic. Thus G. Sotiriou, Director of the Byzantine 
Museum in Athens writes: “Bien que cette technique n’ait pas encore 
été parfaitement étudiée au moyen d’analyses, il est cependant établi que 
dans beaucoup d’icones on lie les couleurs avec de l’oeuf mélé a vernis 
de colle bouillie et de mastic—ainsi qu’il est rapporté par le Guide des 
peintres de l’Athos—. Cependant, en dehors de la peinture a l’oeuf, on 
se sert également d’une autre méthode, analogue a l’encaustique des 
anciens, qui mélangeaient colle et cire délayées dans de la lessive—ce 
qui rend possible la liquéfaction de la couleur d’or. Par cette méthode 
les couleurs acquiérent un vif éclat, auquel le frottement donne plus de 
poli encore.” (Guide du Musée byzantin d’Athénes, ed. fr. by O. 
Merlier, Athens, 1932, pp. 79 ff., note 1) Cf. the excellent description 
of the technique of icon painting by Avinoff, Russian icons (Note |). 


*This icon is illustrated by Wulff-Alpatoff, Denkmaler der Iconen- 
malerei (Dresden, 1925), figs. 22 and 23. Cf. C. R. Morey, Mediaeval 
Art (N. Y.: W. W. Norton & Co., 1942), p. 166. 
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vidual icon—lest we confuse this devotion with idolatry—it 
is important to keep in mind the admonition of St. Basil of 
Caesarea (329-379) quoted at the beginning. It was the spirit- 
ual meaning behind the image that was revered and not the 
icon itself. Since the icon is essentially an object of veneration 
and an aid to worship (it was used to impart blessings at all im- 
portant events in the life of an individual or of a community ) 
there is no desire on the part of the artist to portray the sacred 
personages in a naturalistic way or in a realistic setting. On 
the contrary—the language of the icon painter is the imagina- 
tive language of faith; he was not concerned with the earthly 
world but with the transcendental world, the world of the spirit 
Consequently we should not expect to find correct anatomy or 
perspective, naturalistic drawing or the light and shade of na- 
ture in a Byzantine or Russian icon. The icon painter tries to 
obtain the desired spirituality by the use of line, silhouette and 
color. He elongates and distorts the human figure, enlarges the 
eyes at the expense of other facial features and uses patterns of 
fine lines to indicate drapery folds that have little relation to 
the forms beneath; by his use of rich, vibrant and contrasting 
colors, in places where a western painter would employ chia- 
roscuro, the icon painter achieves a coloristic effect that is often 
extraordinarily modern. 


The art of the icon is not only an art of contemplative faith 
and mystic devotion but is also an art of formulae. A turn of 
the head, the stylized features of the face, the fine lines of 
drapery or their exaggerated convex contours are based upon 
formulae hallowed by tradition and often contain an inherent 
symbolism. A case in point is the peculiar type of landscape 
employed in many of the Russian icons of this exhibition. Pic- 
turesque landscape backgrounds, characterized by strange 
cheeselike rocks and mountains and by a curiously unreal per- 
spective which tends to expand or contract at will, had been 
introduced into Byzantine art of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries by the artists of the “Macedonian” School. The style 
of this progressive and realistic wing of Late Byzantine painting 
is best illustrated by the fourteenth century narthex mosaics of 
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Kahrie-Djami at Constantinople‘ and the frescoes of the church 
of Pantanassa at Mistra® in southern Greece of the following 
century. The hills and mountains which enlivened these paint- 
ings were to the Russian painter, accustomed only to the flat 
steppes of central Russia, as much a part of the sacred image 
as the features of Christ or the pose and costume of the Virgin 
Mary. Thus the landscape background becomes truly fantastic 
in his hands. Hills and mountains are depicted by a piling up 
of cubical facets dotted with high lights of stripes, dots or rec- 
tangles and roofed with a shingle-like covering. This technique 
is well illustrated by two examples of the Novgorod school in 
our exhibition (Figs. 5 and 8) which also show another char- 
acteristic of the school, the capping of this shingling by semi- 
circular forms resembling heel-prints known as “piatochki.” 
The close identity between “Our Lady of Vladimir” of the 
Hann collection (Fig. 7) and the famous original in Moscow® 
executed at least three centuries earlier is another illustration of 
the persistence of tradition in the art of the icon painters. 
Limitations of space do not permit more than a brief sketch 
of the characteristics and history of Byzantine art and of its 
extension in the art of old Russia. It is important to remem- 
ber, however, that the art we call Byzantine was essentially a 
fusion between the Greek tradition, transmitted to the Chris- 
tian world by way of the great Hellenistic cities of Alexandria 
and Antioch, and the Oriental or Asiatic legacy from Anatolia, 
Palestine, Syria and Iran. The former emphasized the nobility 
and dignity of man in this world; the latter was concerned with 
decorative motives, abstract arrangements and with man only 
as a symbol of the transcendental world. There were three 
great epochs in Byzantine art. They were: first, the age of 
Justinian in the sixth century, best known to the art lover due to 
the fame of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople and the colorful 
mosaics in the churches at Ravenna; secondly, the Middle 


*F. I. Shmit, Kahrie-Djami, Sofia, 1906. Cf. P. P. Muratoff, La 
peinture byzantine, Paris, 1928, pls. CCXXXI-CCXXXVII, and Ch. 
Diehl, La peinture byzantine, Paris, 1933, pls. XL-XLIII. 

°G. Millet, Monuments byzantins de Mistra, Paris, 1910. 

"See supra, note 3. 
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Byzantine or First Byzantine Renaissance,’ comprising the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries under the Macedonian and 
Comnenian emperors, best exemplified by the Greek churches 
of Daphni and Hosios Lucas,* with their magnificent mosaics, 
and by the Sicilian churches of Cefalu> Monreale and the 
Cappela Palatina at Palermo; then lastly, the age of the Palaeol- 
ogi in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries known as the Late 
Byzantine or Second Renaissance, which is brilliantly illustrated 
by the aforementioned mosaics of Kahrie Djami at Constanti- 
nople and the murals at Mistra in Greece as well as by Bul- 
garian, Serbian and Russian examples.” 


The age of Justinian, which is characterized by the domi- 
nance of the Asiatic element, does not concern us since it had 
little or no influence upon Russian art. The Middle Byzantine 
period, however, is of particular interest since it coincides with 
the Christianizing of Russia in 988 and consequently with the 
beginning of Russian Christian art. For this reason it might 
be well to analyze its style briefly. By the end of the tenth cen- 
tury the two traditions, the Greek and the Asiatic, were blended 
into an exciting and colorful balance. The Greek tradition 
manifests itself in the graceful, well-proportioned figures, clad 
in beautifully arranged antique drapery, that now assume the 
three-quarters pose so indicative of potential movement; this 
pose, derived from the Hellenistic style of Alexandria, presents 
a striking contrast to the hieratic frontality of the Asiatic saints 
in the Ravennate mosaics. Also Greek is the stylized landscape 
background faintly reminiscent of Pompeii and the tendency 
to return to a symmetrical composition arranged around a cen- 


‘The term “Byzantine Renaissance,” used by Avinoff (op. cit.) is 
confusing since it has also been applied to the period immediately fol- 
lowing the Iconoclastic controversy and confined to the Macedonian 
dynasty of Basil I (867-886) and Basil II (976-1025). See H. Buchthal 
The Miniatures of the Paris Psalter: A Study in Middle Byzantine Paint- 
ing (London: The Warburg Institute, 1938, pp. 73 ff.); cf. C. R. 
Morey (Speculum, XIV, 2, 1939, pp. 139 ff.) who denies the existence 
of a Renaissance in the ninth and early tenth century. 

“These mosaics are superbly illustrated by E. Diez and O. Demus, 
Byzantine Mosaics in Greece, Hosios Lucas & Daphni (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1931). 

*Cf. Morey, op. cit., pp. 158 ff. with references. 
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tral motif. The Asiatic patrimony reveals its presence in the 
gold backgrounds which prevent any real extension into three- 
dimensional space, in the Middle Byzantine genius for rhythm 
and pattern and the expressionistic use of brilliant colors which 
resemble work in enamels and precious metals more than the 
naturalistic color scheme of antiquity. This subtle balance be- 
tween Greek clarity of expression and Oriental dogmatism and 
penchant for abstract decoration could not long be maintained. 
By the end of the twelfth century, as in the mosaics of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, the style has become decadent. Mechanical and exag- 
gerated action, so incongruous when applied to immaterial 
bodies, has been substituted for the subtle rhythms and elegant 
movement of the Daphni mosaics. 


In the Late Byzantine period there arose a reaction against 
this stylized, mechanical art. While the conservative “Cretan” 
school tries to recapture the grace and dignity of the best of the 
Middle Byzantine the progressive “Macedonian” artists return 
to its fountainhead of Hellenism. This “Neo-Hellenism,” as it 
has been aptly called, aims at freedom of expression and drama. 
The eccentricities of figure drawing, color contrasts and weird 
landscape backgrounds, foreshadowed in the Middle Byzantine, 
now have full sway. The result as exemplified by the murals 
of Mistra, for instance, is often eccentric but always vital and 
invigorating. 

It is significant that Russian art, superbly represented by the 
icons in this exhibition, had its roots in the two periods of 
Byzantine art that were most Hellenic in spirit, the Middle 
Byzantine and the Neo-Hellenism of the Late Byzantine period. 
Christianized in the late tenth century and isolated from west- 
ern Europe by the Church schism of 1054 Russia leaned heavily 
upon Constantinople and the Byzantine tradition with its dou- 
ble stemma from Hellas and the East. This isolation was 
strengthened by the terrible Tartar invasions of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. The only region in Northwest Rus- 
sia to be spared from subjugation by the Asiatic barbarians was 
the realm of Vladimir-Suzdal with Novgorod, and its “Lesser 
Brother,” the city of Pskov, assuming cultural and artistic lead- 
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ership from the fall of Kiev until the rise of Moscow in the 
fifteenth century. In the fourteenth century there is a new 
influx of Byzantine influence in the person of an extraordinary 
Greek artist, Theophanes, who was active in Novgorod and 
Moscow in the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. Theophanes, whose eccentric distortions and 
emotional outlook anticipates another Greek three centuries 
later, El Greco, trained the greatest of Russian painters, Andrew 
Rublev. 


Rublev’s style is characterized by a visionary spirituality, an 
ethereal tenderness, and a prismatic interplay of brilliant color; 
his reticent and mystic sentiment, his use of precise line, which 
replaces the expressive chiaroscuro of Theophanes, and delicate 
rendering of facial features recalls the conservative “Cretan” 
wing of Palaeologan art more than the “Neo-Hellenism” of his 
teacher. No. 10 (Fig. 2) of our exhibition has been ascribed 
to the divine'’ Rublev more on the basis of verbal tradition than 
because of any stylistic similarity. However, the lovely angels 
in the Nativity scene of a fifteenth century icon of the Novgorod 
school (No. 24, fig. 5) have not only preserved something of 
the elegance of Rublev but also recall the most Greek of the 
Byzantine mosaics, those of Daphni.'"t The Russian character 
of this otherwise typical Byzantine scene is revealed, however, 
by the shingled rocks and the introduction of the shepherd 
Thyrsus in the lefthand foreground who tries to raise doubts in 
the mind of the seated Joseph, an incident based on the 
apocrypha. 

Rublev’s fame was such that he has been claimed for most 
of the Russian schools, particularly those of Vladimir, Moscow 
and Novgorod. Spiritually he appears to belong to the Novgo- 
rodian tradition. This school is characterized by a love of the 
picturesque, a luminous color scheme, and a much wider range 
of themes than are to be found in its Byzantine prototype. This 
exhibition is rich in examples of the school. The St. Parasceva 

*Rublev was actually beatified by the Russian Orthodox Church in 


recognition of his genius. 
"Cf. the Nativity of Daphni (Diez and Demus, op. cit., pl. 10). 
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or St. Friday (No. 5, fig. 1), perhaps the earliest painted icon 
in the show, reflects the Asiatic element in Byzantine art in 
its stiff, hieratic pose; the archaic drawing and curious bags 
under the eyes are both characteristics of the fourteenth century 
Novgorod style. Other excellent examples of the school are: 
the St. George on the cover whose fine golden armour recalls 
twelfth century examples; the icon depicting the Ascension of 
Elijah in his Fiery chariot (No. 47, fig. 8), a noteworthy ex- 
ample of the brilliant color employed by the “Novgorod” style 
(the orange and red of the prophet’s mandorla is undoubtedly 
symbolic of the esteem in which he was held as a protector 
against fire ); and the previously mentioned icons, the Madonna 
of Vladimir (No. 30, fig. 7) and the Nativity (Fig. 5). 

The Moscow school of the fifteenth century is also well rep- 
resented in the current exhibition. As compared to the “Novgo- 
rod” style it displays a greater “adherence to Byzantine rules, a 
somewhat darker color scheme, rounder facial outlines, less 
formalized treatment of the landscape, and a growing interest 
in abstract topics.”’* The group known as the Deesis, which 
in Byzantine art consisted of the enthroned Christ flanked by 
His Mother Mary and St. John the Baptist, has been supple- 
mented in Russian iconography by the addition of SS. Peter 
and Nicholas in the Moscow icon illustrated in Fig. 4 (No. 15). 
The solemn majesty of the group, the elongation of the figures 
and the Byzantine character of the heads are characteristic of 
the period. This icon was originally placed above the entrance 
of the elaborate Russian iconostasis and was called the “Tchin,” 
meaning rite. Mary and St. John in the Deesis act as inter- 
cessors for humanity before Christ; the origin of the type is to 
be found in a Byzantine hymn of the sixth century but was em- 
ployed in both East and West as part of the Last Judgement. 
The Raising of Lazarus (No. 13, fig. 3) also shows traits of the 
Moscow style, particularly in the rendering of the rocks flecked 
with irregular high lights; the spelling of Lazarus in Greek 
and the misspelling of the Slavonic inscription over the apostles 
suggests, however, that the artist was actually a Greek working 


Avinoff, op. cit. 
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in Moscow. One of the most popular subjects in the Moscow 
school is illustrated by an icon executed in the Novgorod style. 
This is the St. Sophia (No. 28, fig. 6), the traditional winged 
feminine figure of Russian art, painted in bright red and en- 
throned between the Virgin and St. John the Baptist. Although 
only five supports for the throne are indicated the scene illus- 
trates the passage in Proverbs (ix, 1), “Wisdom hath builded 
her house, she hath hewn out her seven pillars.” 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries local schools tend 
to disappear and art centers around the capital and the court of 
the Tzar. Particularly significant is the so-called Stroganov 
School, named after a wealthy merchant family who were liberal 
patrons of religious art. The icons associated with these “Rus- 
sian Medicis” are characterized by diminutive size, an elaborate 
execution of details and the influence of Persian miniatures and 
of textiles or metalwork from far-off India. This ultra-refined 
style is well illustrated by the “Credo” (No. 71), an icon which 
contains twenty-two scenes from the Creation of man to the 
Resurrection of Christ and life in Paradise; and by the even 
more elaborate portable inconostasis (No. 90).’* Among the 
painters who worked in the Stroganov tradition under the Czar 
is the seventeenth century Emelian Moskvitin, famed for the 
richness and harmony of his palette, his oriental tastes and ex- 
ceptionally free technique. The “Emelian” style is illustrated 
by the over “precious” SS. Boris and Gleb (No. 95, fig. 9). 
“Our Lady of Smolensk” (No. 94), which perpetuates the 
Byzantine Hodegetria (the Virgin “who points the way,”) so 
different in its hieratic immobility from the “tender” Eleousa 
represented by “Our Lady of Vladimir” (No. 30; cf. also Nos. 
32, 37 & 99), represents another trend in the School of the 
Tzar, the work of Procopius Tchirin; the style is characterized 
by a precise, miniature-like workmanship for the drapery and 
jewels and a delicate, smooth shading of the faces and hands. 

Mention should also be made of two icons which reveal the 
mystic symbolism of Russian art. One is the Vigilant Eye (No. 


‘“SCf. the four small icons from another portable iconostasis of the 
same school, Nos. 85-88. 
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82) representing Christ, Emmanuel, reclining on a couch in the 
presence of the Virgin and St. Michael, a seventeenth century 
icon of mixed style with a most elaborate border containing 
images of saints. The other, “Our Lady of the Sign” (No. 98, 
fig. 10), by a Greek or south Slav hand, is of two-fold interest. 
First, the type which shows the Virgin in an Orans position (as 
in the portraits of the deceased in the Roman catacombs) ,"* 
with the nimbed image of the Christ Child inclosed in an au- 
reole against her bosom, repeats an early Coptic type;’* sec- 
ondly, “Our Lady of the Sign” was commonly placed in the 
central position on the tier of Prophets in the Russian icon- 
ostasis. 


Also illustrated in this catalogue are two other objects of 
ecclesiastical art. They are: a Causasian triptych of gilt silver, 
adorned with jewels, representing the Byzantine Deesis (No. 
103, fig. 11) with Christ alone occupying the central panel; and 
an altar cloth, known as the Sadar, which was used to cover the 
chalice during Mass. On the center field of red silk ismbroi- 
dered the figure of Christ in the tomb with two angels and a 
cherub between them. On the border is a Slavonic inscription 
in gold from the hymn used during Holy Week: “In the tomb 
in body, and in the heavens as God. . . .” 

Let me conclude these notes on the Russian icon and its ante- 
cedents by quoting a phrase of Muratoff which, although used 
in reference to Byzantine art, applies almost equally well to the 
art of the Russian icon. Byzantine art (or Russian art) “held 
to the reality of myth, in distinction from other arts, including 
that of our own day, which pursues in vain the myth of 
reality.” 

—EDWARD CAPPS, JR. 


“C. R. Morey, Early Christian Art (Princeton University Press: 
Princeton, 1942), fig. 55. 
"See ibid, p. 81, fig. 71. 
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LIST OF ICONS IN THIS EXHIBITION*® 


| 5. St. Parasceva (Friday ), Novgorod, 14 C. 
) 9. St. George and Dragon, Novgorod, 14 C. 


10. St. Macarius of Alexandria & St. Macarius of Egypt, 
Novgorod, 15 C. 


12. St. Demetrius, Vladimir-Suzdal, 15 C. 

13. Raising of Lazarus, Moscow, 15 C. 

15. Deesis, Moscow, 15 C. 

16. Image of the Passions of Christ, Novgorod, ca. 15 C. 
17. The Nativity, Novgorod, 15 C. 

18. Sts. Peter, Paul, Cosmas and Damian, Novgorod, 15 C. 
19. St. George, Novgorod, 15 C. 

21. St. Nicholas the Wonder-Worker, Northern, 14-15 C. 
24. The Nativity, Novgorod, 15 C. 

25. St. Parasceva, Novgorod, 15 C. 

27. Assumption of Virgin, Novgorod, 15 C. 

28. St. Sophia, Novgorod, 15 C. 

30. Our Lady of Vladimir, Novgorod, late 15 C. 

32. Our Lady of Tenderness & Thirteen Saints, Pskov, 15 C. 
33, 34. Life of St. George, Pskov (?), 15 C. 

36. St. Nicholas and His Life, Novgorod, 15-16 C. 

38. The Holy Virgin and St. Sergius, Novgorod, ca. 1500. 
46. St. Leontius. Provincial Novgorod, 16 C. 

47. Ascension of Prophet Elijah, Novgorod, ca. 1500. 

48. Holy Virgin with Christ Child & Saints, Novgorod, 


15-16 C. 
53, 54. St. Basil and St. Nicholas, Novgorod, ca. 1500. 
4 55. Apostle Peter, Novgorod, ca. 1500. 


*The numbers used are those of the Carnegie Institute Catalogue 
(See Note 1). The icons loaned to Oberlin by Mr. Hann were recently 
exhibited in Indianapolis. 
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56. St. Demetrius of Thessalonica, Novgorod, ca. 1500. 


57. Ascension of Christ, Novgorod, early 16 C. 
58. Two Saints and “Our Lady of the Sign,” Pskov (?), 16 C. 


60. St. Basil the Great and St. Gregory the Theologian, 
Novgorod, 16 C. 


63. Madonna Hodegetria, Moscow-Novgorod, 16 C. 

64. Nativity, Moscow-Novgorod-Stroganov, Late 16 C. 

65. St. Basil the Great and His Life, Suzdal (?), early 16 C. 

67. The Annunciation, Novgorod-Moscow, mixed, 16 C. 

70. The Virgin between Saints, Moscow, 16 C. 

71. The Credo, Stroganov, end of 16 or early 17 C. 

72. Holy Women at Sepulchre, Moscow, 16 C. 

73. Entombment of Christ, Moscow, late 16 C. 

74. Our Lady of Smolensk, Moscow, 16 C. 

76. Assumption of the Holy Virgin, Moscow, 16 C. 

78. Nativity, Moscow, 16 C. 

80. Our Lady of Smolensk, Moscow, ca. 1600. 

81. Madonna Hodegetria, Moscow, ca. 1600. 

82. The Vigilant Eye, mixed style, 16-17 C. 

84. Baptism of Christ & Our Lady of Protection, Stroganov, 
17C. 


85-88. Four small Icons from Portable Iconostasis, Stroganov, 


89. Nativity, Stroganov, 17 C. 
90. Portable Iconostasis, Stroganov, 17 C. 


94. Our Lady of Smolensk (Hodegetria), Procopius Tchirin 
(?), early 17 C. 


95. St. Boris and St. Gleb, Moscow-Stroganov, “Emelian’s” 
Style, 17 C. 
96. Duplex-Processional, Moscow, 17 C. 
Our Lady of Kazan; St. Nicholas. 
97. Pentecost, Moscow, 17-18 C. 
98. Our Lady of the Sign, Greek or South Slav, 16-17 C. 
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100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 


106. 


178. 


179. 


15 C. (?) 


Gethsemane, Style of Old Moscow School, ca. 1800. 
One of Miracles of Christ, Vladimir (?), mid 19 C. 


Metal Icons 
Deesis-Triptych, Caucasian, 11-12 C. 
Silver-gilt. 
Deesis-Triptych, Moscow, early 17 C. 


Copper. 
Deesis Image, 17 C. 


Copper. 


Altar Cloths 


Altar Cloth, Vozdukh or Sudar, early 17 C. 
Christ in Tomb between angels. 


Altar Cloth-Pokrov, Early 17 C. 
Holy Virgin of the Sign and four seraphim. 


Veneration of Our Lady of Vladimir, Mixed style, 18 C 
St. George and Dragon, Provincial Novgorod-Moscow, 
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Novgorod, XIV c. 


St. Parasceva. 


1: No.5 


Fig 
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Fig. 2: 


No. 10. St. Macarius of Alexandria and St. Macarius of Egypt. 
Rublev (?), XV c. Late Novgorod (?) 
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Fig. 3: No. 13. Raising of Lazarus. Moscow, XV c. 
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Fig. 4: No. 15. Deesis. Moscow School, mixed style, XV c. 


Fig. 5: 


No. 24. The Nativity. Novgorod, XV c. 


Fig. 6: No. 28. St. Sophia. Novgorcd, XV c. 
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No. 30. 
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, ca. 1500. 


Novgorod 


The Prophet Elijah. 


: No. 47. 


Fig. 8 


XVII c. 


St. Boris and S§. Gleb. Moscow—Stroganov, 


Fig.9: No. 95. 


XVI or XVII c. 


Our Lady of the Sign. Greek or Slavic, 


. 10: No. 98. 
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OBERLIN FRIENDS OF ART 


The adequate maintenance of the museum and 
the development of its collections are dependent 
upon the assistance of its friends. We invite any- 
one interested in the Oberlin College Art Mu- 
seum to contribute to its growth by becoming 
a Friend of Art under one of the following groups. 

nors 
Life Members 
Sustaining Members 


$100 
$10 to $100 annually 
Members 


$3 to $5 annually 


*Cnaries L. Freer 
*Cuarces M. Hari 

*Mrs. A. Aucustus HEaLy 
Rosert LEHMAN 

R. T. Mirter, Jr. 
F. OLNEY 

*Mrs. F. F. Prentiss 


LIFE MEMBERS 

Freperick B. Artz 
C. K. Barry 
Auice Kerp Crark 
Henry J. Haskei 
Louis E. Lorp 

H. Stetson 
CLAaRENcE WarD 
Ernest Hatcn W1Kins 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Raymonp M. Barker 
Epwin W. Brouse 
Brown 
Paut Drey 
Mrs. Oscar JAsz1 

rs. J. A. Kerr 
Mrs. Hazeu B. Kine 
Donatp M. Love 
Mrs. Matcoitm L. McBrive 
Amos C. MILLER 
Mrs. Harriet P. 
MarGaret SCHAUFFLER 
Tueopore ScHEMPP 
Cora Swirt 
Jessie B. TrREFETHEN 
Lucien T. WarNER 
Beatty B. WitiiaMs 
BarBara Wriston 


MEMBERS 

Mrs. Earu F. Apams 
Leicn ALEXANDER 
Rex Mircue Baxter 
Franxuin M. 

k:. ANDREW BonciorNo 
Harotp Bryson 
Mrs. J. Braptey 
Mr. Lovis E. BurcNner 
Mrs. Louis E. BurcNer 
Epwarp Capps, Jr. 
Joun L. Conrap 
Auten B. 
Mrs. C. H. Cusine 
Dorotny Daus 
Bruce Heaptey Davis 
Brooks 
Foster 
Frick Art ReFrerence Lirrary 
Harry N. Hoimes 


*Deceased 


Anprew G. Hoover 

Inpa How.Lanp 

Mks. ALBertiInE HuMPHREY 
C. C. Jounson 

Mrs. Cuartes S. JoHNson 
Jonnson 

Georce H. G. Jones, SK 2/c 
F. W. KaurmMann 

Puiip L. Keser 

Mrs. L. Keser 
Cuaries B. Martin 

Mrs. Harotp 
Mrs. A. M. 

€. R. Morey 

Mrs. W. R. Morrison 
Saran B. MacLennan 
Mrs. Joun H. Nicnois 
Mrs. Joun 
Paut J. Sacus 

Carv B. Spitzer 
Wotrcans STEcHOw 

L. A. StipLey 

Curt VALENTIN 
Marcuerite WoopwortH 
Heven M. Waricut 
Ricuarp H. Zinser 


MUSEUM ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
Ernest Hatcu WILKINs, 
President of Oberlin College 
Warp, 
Director of the Art Museum, Chairman 
Freperick Artz 
Epwarp Capps, Jr. 
Anprew Bonciorno 
Mrs. Hazev B. Kine 
Donatp M. Love, Secretary 
Wo.rcanc StecHow 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Crarence Warp, Director 
Mrs. Hazev B. Kine, Curator 
Jounson, Librarian 


FACULTY OF ART DEPARTMENT 

Ciarence Warp, Professor of the History and 
Appreciation of Art 

Wotrcanc Srecuow, Professor of Fine Arts 

Epwarp Capps, Jr., Assistant Professor of 
Fine Arts 

Marcaret R. ScuaurFier, Assistant Professor 
of Fine Arts 

Jessie B. TreFeTHEN, 
Fine Arts 

Paut ARNOLD 

GERTRUDE SCHOBINGER 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Museum Bulletin and catalogues for spe- 
cial exhibitions are published at irregular inter- 
vals and are sent free to all members of the 
Oberlin Friends of Art. They may be purchased 
separately. 

Photographs and post cards of museum objects 
are on sale at the Museum. Orders by mail are 
invit 


Assistant Professor of 


MUSEUM HOURS 
Weekdays, 1:30 P.M. to 4:30 P.M 
Evenings, 7:00 P.M. to 9:00 P.M. Except 
Saturday and Sunday. 
Sundays, 2:00 P.M. to 4:00 P.M. 
Open free at all times. 


Museum memberships and gifts may be deducted from net income subject to 
Federal Income Tax. 
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